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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


The June issue (containing the reprint of Einstein’s famous article “Why 
Socialism?”, our own “Review of the International Situation,’ Leo Huber- 
man’s “U.S.A. 1955,” Mary Wright’s “Japan and China,” Elena de la Sou- 
chére’s article on Costa Rica, and Scott Nearing’s analysis of the consequences 
of the Bandung Conference), has met with an extraordinarily favorable re- 
sponse, the question in at least one reader’s mind being whether it is “the 
best” or just “one of the best” MR has ever published. Here are a few - 
sample reader reactions: 

From a British economist: “I want to congratulate you on the June 
issue which is absolutely first-rate, top-notch.” From a New York business 
woman: “Please send a copy and a subscription to . Though she has 
read my copy, we both feel it is such an important issue we want to keep it 
for future reference.” From a Detroit writer: “Though all the issues of your 
magazine are outstanding, the June issue is incomparable.” From a Nebraska 
farmer: “My family and I subscribe to about 25 papers and magazines, and 


(continued on inside back cover) 
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THE AIM IS THOUGHT CONTROL 


On June 2nd, a Senate subcommittee of four Democrats and 
three Republicans unanimously approved a resolution calling for a 
full investigation of “the entire government security program” by a 
special commission to consist of six private citizens, two Senators, 
two Representatives, and two officials of the Executive branch of 
the government. Attorney General Brownell, presumably speaking 
for the administration, opposed the resolution, but Washington com- 
mentators seemed to think that Congress would probably authorize 
the investigation anyway. 
Such an inquiry is long overdue. The security system, almost 
wholly a product of the cold war period, has become one of the 
dominant institutional features of American society, and it is still ex- 
panding in scope and influence. How pervasive it has already become 
and the possibilities of further expansion are both indicated in the 
special April issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists devoted to 
“Secrecy, Security, and Loyalty” (henceforth referred to as the Bul- 
letin). Specially significant in this connection is the quantitative study 
by Professor Ralph Brown of the Yale Law School of “Loyalty-Se- 
curity Measures and Employment Opportunities.” Here, somewhat 
abridged, are Professor Brown’s conclusions: 


1. From a standing start in 1939, when we had no loyalty 
or security programs of any consequence, we have reached a 
position where about one-fifth of all employment is subject to 
some kind of test. [Elsewhere in the article, the actual number 
of those so subject is estimated at 12.6 million.] 


2. The federal government has been and remains the chief 
sponsor of loyalty-security tests. About two-thirds of those ex- 
posed are federal or private employees subject to federal _ 
grams, . . . There is still great scope for expansion of these 
programs, by enlarging the area of defense industry where clear- 
ance is required, or by conditioning the dispensing of federal 
benefits on loyalty tests. The latter device might even reach the 
farm population! .. . 

3. State and local government programs are generally of 
low intensity; but they also have a great unused potential which 
can be achieved by increasing the intensity, by conditioning 
benefits as suggested above, and especially by injecting loyalty or 
security criteria into the qualifications for licenses to pursue the 
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large number of callings for which a license is required. . . . 

4. Private programs are presently subject to no effective 
controls. We really do not know accurately what their scope or 
intensity is . . . until a calmer consensus about the underly- 
ing security problem emerges, exposure to employment tests will 
probably expand and intensify. 


The proposed investigation, as Professor Brown would certainly 
be the first to emphasize, could vastly expand our knowledge of the 
scope and operations of this octopus-like institution which already 
deeply influences the lives of so many Americans. 


It could also—and we hope it will—bring to the attention of the 
American public a curious aspect of the security-loyalty system— 
an aspect which, for some reason, the authors of the various Bulletin 
articles seem largely to have overlooked. 


The neglected point, it seems to us, is that the system really 
has very little to do with security and nothing at all to do with loyalty 
in any rational or meaningful sense of the term. We believe, and will 
try to demonstrate on the basis of the data presented in the Bulletin, 
that it is in reality a thought control system disguised as a security- 
loyalty system. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, we should make clear at 
the outset that in saying this, we do not mean to imply that the 
authors or operators of the system necessarily knew that they were 
creating, or deliberately intended to create, a system of thought con- 
trol. In the affairs of society, intent matters much less than function 
and results. All that we want to say is that it functions as and 
achieves the results of a thought control system, and that it is pre- 
cisely for this reason that it is so widely accepted and warmly sup- 
ported in the upper reaches of American society today. 


To assist clear thinking about the whole problem, let us note at 
once that there is a real security-loyalty problem and that for his- 
torically inescapable reasons it has grown in size and importance in 
recent years. No one but an anarchist would deny that in a system 
of national states, governments are bound to have secrets to protect 
and are therefore quite justified in denying access to those secrets 
to anyone deemed likely to turn them over to unauthorized persons. 
The real security-loyalty problem, then, is twofold: to define the 
area of necessary secrecy, and to establish an effective procedure for 
spotting people who, for one reason or another, are not to be trusted 
with secrets. In this sense, the United States, like all other countries, 
has always had a security-loyalty program, only in the past the prob- 
lems have generally been simple and easily managed on an adminis- 
trative basis by the relevant (mostly military) branches of the 
government. 
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Now, there can be no doubt that the great revolutions of the 
twentieth century, by superimposing competition between social or- 
ders on the already existing system of competing national states, have 
complicated the problem. Everyone, whether he likes it or not, belongs 
to both a given national state and a definite social order, and there 
can be no doubt whatever that this is the source of conflicting emo- 
tions and sympathies. Under these circumstances, it was to be expected 
that the security-loyalty problem should grow in size, complexity, and 
urgency in recent years. 

Turning now to the case of the United States, we must ask our- 
selves a simple question: has all the fuss and furore over the security- 
loyalty system really been concerned with defining the area of neces- 
sary secrecy and/or establishing an effective procedure for spotting 
people who are not to be trusted with secrets? The data assembled 
by the authors of the Bulletin, it seems to us, allow only one answer 
to this question, an emphatic and categorical negative. 


Take first the question of the scope of the security-loyalty pro- 
gram. Neither the Congress nor the Executive has ever made the 
slightest effort to define the area of necessary secrecy. The Congress 
has passed a good deal of security-loyalty legislation in the last ten 
years, but the most interesting and revealing thing is that, aside from 
the act establishing the Atomic Energy Commission and amendments 
thereto, none of this legislation has dealt with agencies which might 
even be supposed to deal in secrets! Writes Harold Green, a Wash- 
ington lawyer formerly associated with the AEC legal staff: 


One might expect that, once Congress overcame its apathy 
toward the security problem, it would afford priority treatment 
to security within the most sensitive agencies. This has not been 
done. No statutory requirements for investigation or clearance 
of personnel in the really sensitive agencies such as the Depart- 
ment of Defense, CIA, Department of State, or National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics has been enacted. Instead, 
statutory requirements for investigation and clearance have been 
adopted for a miscellaneous group of federal personnel includ- 
ing those employed by the World Health Organization, Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, National Science Foundation, and 
Institute of American Affairs. (P. 120.) 


Nor has the Executive been more discriminating. President Eisen- 
hower’s Executive Order 10450, which is the core of the federal se- 
curity-loyalty system, applies to all branches of the government with- 
out exception, including such agencies as those which supervise the 
National Park system and look after the conservation of fish and 
wildlife. In estimating how much of the government really does deal 
in secrets, we must of course remember that even in the military de- 
partments most of the personnel is concerned with purely routine 
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matters such as service records and payrolls; while some of the agen- 
cies which seem to be most obviously “sensitive” rarely deal in secrets 
which would be of benefit to a foreign power, and even when they do, 
such secrets are, in the nature of the case, known only to a few people 
at the top. The State Department is the best example here, as Pro- 
fessor Hans Morgenthau makes clear in his Bulletin article, “The 
Impact of the Loyalty-Security Measures on the State Department”: 


I was once told by an official of the Department of State 
that from his own long experience he could remember only two 
documents the transmission of which would have been advan- 
tageous to a foreign power. From my own much more limited 
experience, I do not remember a single top secret document, 
let alone any document of a lower security classification, the 
knowledge of which would have been advantageous to a foreign 
power. . . . As concerns espionage with regard to foreign policy 
in general, it is hardly more than a racket, engaged in by shady 
characters frequently working both sides of the street. The typical 
information thus obtained is either phony, irrelevant, or public 
property. (P. 135.) 


Anyone who was engaged in nonmilitary intelligence work dur- 
ing the war can only say “amen” to this. The truth is that even a 
conservative estimate of the proportion of government personnel which 
is genuinely concerned with secrets would exclude at least 90 percent 
and more likely 99 percent. 


As regards the second half of the security-loyalty problem—the 
spotting of persons who cannot be trusted with secrets—it is clear 
from the materials presented in the Bulletin that the federal govern- 
ment’s criteria and procedures are for the most part totally irrelevant. 
Their concern is not with trustworthiness, but with conformity. Pro- 
fessor Morgenthau aptly expresses the point as follows: 


Executive Order 10450 assumes that there exist two easily 
discernible types of men, one likely to commit treason, the other 
not. The composite picture of the latter, which emerges from 
Executive Order 10450 and its application to the personnel of 
the Department of State, is the ideal type of a Babbitt with. 
strong pseudo-puritanical connotations. He is a person who is 
“normal” in every respect, that is, who conforms to certain re- 

uirements which a “good” American is supposed to possess, In 

eir application to the Department of State, these requirements 
run the whole gamut of actions, associations, attitudes, and opin- 
ions with which a person might identify himself. It is significant 
for the concern with conformity rather than with security that 
much emphasis has been put upon conformity with a conserva- 
tive ideal in the field of political opinion and attitudes and with 
a pseudo-puritanical ideal in the sphere of sexual behavior. 
(P. 136.) 
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The indisputable facts, then, are (1) that the government's se- 
curity-loyalty system applies indiscriminately to the minute area where 
secrets are dealt with and to the infinitely larger areas where they are 
not; and (2) that the criteria used in determining the acceptability 
of personnel have no rational relation to the problem of trustworthi- 
ness to handle secrets. In other words, by all normal rules of logic, 
it is not a security-loyalty program at all. 


The authors of the Bulletin keep running into the facts, but they 
seem unwilling or unable to draw the logical conclusion. Instead, 
they seem to reason somewhat as follows: A security-loyalty system 
ought to be confined to certain purposes and to accomplish certain 
results. Since ours is obviously not so confined and accomplishes all 
sorts of quite different results, it seems to follow that the creators and 
operators of the system have just not understood the problem and 
have therefore fallen into a morass of error. A couple of sample 
statements will illustrate the line of argument: 


We are faced with the stark fact, which the scholar cannot 
evade, that well-meaning and otherwise intelligent men have been 
joined by the great majority of the people in embracing a phil- 
osophy of security, which is in truth a mythology, and a policy 
of security, which is in truth a series of ritualistic performances 
requiring human sacrifices, both completely divorced from reality 
and reason. (Morgenthau, p. 134.) 

Too often those in charge of our security programs have 
failed to understand that the security standards are instruments 
for balancing and weighing, and not vehicles for the punish- 
ment of individuals for deviations from norms of conduct. 


(Green, p. 122.) 


According to this theory, we have here what Keynes once called 
a “frightful muddle.” Intelligent men have taken leave of their 
senses, and well-meaning men indulge in human sacrifices and mete 
out unjust punishments for no better reason than that they fail to 
understand what they are supposed to be doing. It is all quite crazy 
and depressing, and seems to leave hardly any rational ground for 
hope of improvement. It is also, let us note in passing, a perfectly 
characteristic bourgeois method of explaining things. 

Would it not be simpler, however, to follow the analysis of the 
security-loyalty system to its logical conclusion, in other words, to ad- 
mit that it really isn’t a security-loyalty system after all? Perhaps it 
is a vehicle “for the punishment of individuals for deviations from 
norms of conduct.” And perhaps its purpose, by analogy with other 
systems of punishment, is to keep people who might otherwise be 
tempted, from thinking and acting on thoughts unacceptable to the 
powers that be, Perhaps, in a word, its object is not loyalty or security 
but thought control. 
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Once we adopt this hypothesis, everything immediately falls into 
place. From the point of view of effective thought control, what is 
needed is not the limitation of the system to areas of necessary se- 
crecy, but on the contrary its expansion to the widest possible sector 
of the total employment field. What is needed is not criteria of trust- 
worthiness, but criteria of self-regimented robotcy in the service of 
the status quo. Well-meaning and intelligent men administering such 
a system can remain in full possession of their senses and genuinely 
regret the human sacrifices and suffering which it entails. It is all a 
relative question, and the end does justify the means. Christianity to 
the contrary notwithstanding, this is the essence of bourgeois morality 
—otherwise why manufacture H-bombs?—and we should not be sur- 
prised to find it embodied in our thought control system. 


Once we understand that we have to do with a thought control 
system rather than a security system, we shall have no difficulty in 
seeing that most of the aspects and results which are considered by 
the authors of the Bulletin (and of course by many others) to be “ex- 
cesses” or “stupidities” are in fact perfectly normal and natural. A 
person’s intellectual interests have very little to do with his trust- 
worthiness with secrets, but they have everything to do with the quality 
and trend of his thinking. It is therefore not surprising that the 
thought control police (alias security officers, loyalty boards, and so 
on) are primarily interested in what a person reads, what theories he 
is interested in or sympathetic to, what attitudes he holds and ex- 
presses towards the great issues and personalities of our time. “In the 
course of security investigations,” reports Professor Morgenthau, “of- 
ficials of the State Department have been asked about their attitude 
toward Franklin D. Roosevelt, the New Deal, and the recognition of 
the Communist government of China.” (P. 136.) Of course: how 
else would you find out whether the officials in question had “danger- 
ous thoughts?” 

It may be in order to cite a couple of actual cases which demon- 
strate with crystal clarity the concern of the system with thought con- 
trol. Case A, reported in the Bulletin (pp. 151-152), relates to a 
young scientist who was finally refused clearance after two years of 
waiting, during which he was unable to practice his profession. Case 
B concerns an economist and turns on his attitude toward the ideas 
of one of the editors of MR, which explains how we happened to 
hear about it. 

Case A. The gist of the charge here was that the scientist in 
question, while a student, had been active in the Progressive Party 
and had associated with Communists in the course of these activities. 
He made no attempt to deny it: he had been active in the Progressive 
Party, and he knew from what he read that it was Communist policy 
in 1948 to work in the Progressive Party. But he stated categorically 
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that he himself had never been a Communist and had never personally 
known any of his associates in the Progressive Party to be Communists. 
This was the factual background which seems not to have been chal- 
lenged or in any way called in question by the examiners. Now, the 
important thing to note is that the undisputed facts of the case were 
not enough to form the basis of a decision. The attitudes and thoughts 
of the applicant had to be probed; and in this crucial phase of the 
case, the following question and answer seem to have been decisive: 


Q. Would you separate yourself from a member of the 
Communist party even though the man’s ideas did overlap yours? 

A. That is difficult to answer. I will say that if I found 
such a man was a wholesome decent individual and had a high 
level of integrity, if such a person could be a Communist, I can’t 
believe that I would not associate with him because he was a 
Communist. 


This answer apparently revealed the fatal defect in the appli- 
cant’s thought processes. From Washington came the “guilty” verdict: 


The testimony taken at the hearing reveals that you are 
unable, or unwilling to recognize and reject as subversive the ac- 
tivities of the Communist movement. For these reasons, I find 
that a presumption of risk exists in your case. 


For this to make sense in terms of a security system, we should 
be obliged to assume that a person is likely to turn over secrets to 
anyone whom he does not recognize as subversive! This is indeed, in 
Professor Morgenthau’s words, “completely divorced from reality and 
reason.” But from the point of view of a thought control system, the 
case makes very good sense. Americans, and especially students, are 
clearly put on notice that to avoid the stigma of disloyalty one must 
“recognize and reject as subversive” the entire “Communist move- 
ment,” presumably including all its doctrines and aspirations and its 
hundreds of millions of adherents and sympathizers throughout the 
world: It’s as simple as that. 


Case B. A recognized American economist applied for a con- 
sulting position with the United Nations, and his loyalty was chal- 
lenged on the ground that he had defended ideas expressed by Paul 
Sweezy, whom he had never met, in the latter’s book, The Theory 
of Capitalist Development. This case is particularly revealing for 
several reasons: 


First, literally no one—not even the chief United States repre- 
sentative to the UN, Henry Cabot Lodge—claims that the UN deals 
in secrets, so that we know from the outset that the case could not 
possibly have any genuine security aspect. 


Second, ideas, and ideas alone, are involved. 
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Third, the alleged defense of Sweezy’s ideas turns out on examin- 
ation to have been of a most peculiar variety. It was not charged 
that the applicant had ever written or stated that he agreed with 
Sweezy. What he did do was to praise a different author (and his 
publisher) for having the courage to publish, in the academic at- 
mosphere of the 1950s, views in some respect similar to Sweezy’s! On 
this basis, the loyalty board deemed it necessary to examine Sweezy’s 
ideas, which were duly summarized for it by an “informant” (loyalty 
boards presumably don’t have time to read for themselves). This sum- 
mary is so characteristic of thought control proceedings that we can- 
not refrain from quoting it: 


It has been claimed that Sweezy is a “predictionist” rather 
than an advocate of revolution by force and violence. His claim 
to the title of “predictionist” is well founded, as is also that of 
Karl Marx and other followers of Karl Marx. On the other hand 
the charge of advocating force and violence has not been refuted. 
It is true that Sweezy has not made the positive statements that 
he advocates a resort to force and violence, but the whole tenor 
of the book lends support to such methods. 

As one reads the book, he receives the impression not only 
that the author believes in socialism . . . but also that it must be 
achieved by force if necessary. When discussing instances of the 
establishment of socialism in the past by revolutionary overturn, 
he offers no criticism of such methods. On the contrary[!], he 
seeks to place the blame for “bloody civil war” upon the enemies 
of socialism. .. . 

This analysis of Sweezy’s book is believed to be characteristic 
of advocates of Marxist doctrines generally. The conclusion is 
that in the absence of affirmative evidence indicating an opposi- 
tion to the use of force and violence, a Marxist can be described 
as one who advocates such unconstitutional methods. The dis- 
tinction between a “predictionist” and a disloyal Marxist is there- 
fore purely academic. 


The case is now obviously complete: Sweezy is an indirect advo- 
cate of force and violence, and the applicant is an indirect defender 
of Sweezy! At the time of writing, this case has not yet been decided; 


and, the “evidence” being of such a tenuous nature, it may be’ 


doubted whether the applicant will be refused clearance. But skep- 
ticism on this score should not blind us to the fact that it is precisely 
such “extreme” cases as this that show up the real logic of thought 
control in all its nakedness. They spell out the warning for all who 
can read: Tu1nk No DancEerous Tuoucnts, Anp IF In Dovust 
Don’t THINK. 

We remarked above that what may be called the “frightful 
muddle” explanation of the present state of our security-loyalty sys- 
tem leaves little rational ground for hope of improvement. If every 
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one is mixed up or crazy, why should we expect things to improve? 
Maybe they will, maybe they won’t—who knows? So let’s shrug a 
cynical shoulder at the absurdities of human nature and return to 
our own knitting. Our interpretation allows more room for optimism 
—and action. 


We believe that if the champions of the status quo feel a need for 
a thought control system, it can only be because they fear that without 
one their interests and privileges would be endangered by the probable 
trend of people’s thinking. And if they sedulously disguise the true 
character of the thought control system, it can only be because they 
believe that Americans have a profound distaste for the whole idea 
of thought control. 

We think they are right. Free thought is dangerous—to the status 
quo. And Americans want no part of thought control. The conclusion 
is obvious: spread the truth about the thought control system and 
it will become increasingly difficult for the powers that be to keep 
it going. And the more the system is weakened, the more people will 
dare to think for themselves again. 

It isn’t an easy program. Far from it. In our society, with its 
corporate controlled mass communications media, the truth about 
such matters finds few champions. If we nevertheless feel that there 
is room for optimism it is because in the long run, experience, indeed 
life itself, is on the side of truth. That can make all the difference. 

But this is no counsel of inaction. So far as possible, people 
must be helped to draw the lessons of their own experience; to see 
through the security-loyalty pretense to the reality of thought control; 
to understand that they are being duped, the more easily to be 
regimented. 


How best to provide this help is surely one of the most impor- 
tant problems now facing the American Left, and for this reason 
we lose with two practical suggestions: 

(1) It is neither wise nor effective to deny or ignore the exist- 
ence of a security-loyalty problem. It does exist; it may even be said 
to be one of the ugly but inevitable by-products of a system of na- 
tional states. The way to handle it, we believe, is, on the one hand, 
to describe it accurately as the problem of protecting really important 
secrets; and on the other hand, to show that this problem can be 
solved by relatively simple methods affecting only a tiny minority of 
government employees. In this connection, we heartily recommend to 
all MR readers a careful study of British experience, which is ably 
summarized in a recent book by Professor H. H. Wilson of Princeton 
and Mr. Harvey Glickman of Harvard.* It is very much to be hoped 


* H. H. Wilson and Harvey Glickman, The Problem of Internal Security in 
Great Britain, 1948-1953, Doubleday & Co., $0.95. 
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that the proposed investigation mentioned at the outset of this piece, 
if it materializes, will devote serious attention to the security systems 
of other countries, and especially to those of our sister English-speak- 
ing democracies. The subject deserves more study and much more 
publicity than it has yet received. 

(2) For the rest, keep hammering, not at the absurdities of our 
present security-loyalty system, but at the glaring discrepancy between 
its pretensions and its achievements. It is supposed to protect secrets, 
and yet it applies with full force to literally millions of Americans who 
have never seen and never want to see a secret in their lives. It is 
supposed to insure trustworthiness, and yet in fact it demands con- 
formity to a philistine ideal for which most Americans, in their heart 
of hearts, have little but contempt. 

Americans may be hypocrites, but they do not admire hypocrisy. 
If they ever discover the truth about what is now being put over 
on them in the respected names of security and loyalty, there may be 
hell to pay. Let us all do our best to hasten the coming of the day 
of reckoning. (June 9, 1955) 


PROBLEMS OF 


AMERICAN SOCIALISM 


Under this heading, we publish from time to time discussion pieces sent 
in by our readers. The particular objects of discussion this time are “Com- 
mon Sense on the Soviet Union,” by William Mandel (February 1955), and 
“What Price Socialism?”, by Harvey O’Connor (April 1955). Mrs. Wheeler, 
“A Correspondent,” and Dr. Schlesinger address themselves to Mr. Mandel’s 
article, while Mr, Lasker comments on the proposals of the famous British 
socialist, G. D. H. Cole, which were summarized by Mr. O’Connor. Mr. 
Mandel’s “Rejoinder” applies only to the contributions of Mrs. Wheeler and 
“A Correspondent,” since Dr. Schlesinger’s piece arrived too late to be shown 
to him.—Tue Epirors 
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THE ERRORS OF MR. MANDEL 
By Eleanor Wheeler 


I feel quite strongly that Mr. Mandel, in trying to correct what 
he feels to be a distortion, has erred wildly on the other side. The 
author’s alleged purpose in writing “Common Sense on the Soviet 
Union” is that he believes “the sowing of illusions” to be a disservice 
to the socialist movement. Is it a service or a disservice to state flatly 
that life will be good in the Soviet Union only after 20 years, after 
that country has attained the same volume of production (presumably 
in terms of tonnage, not in terms of exactly what is being produced) 
as the United States? This is not to deny, of course, that in many 
ways the United States is technically more advanced. But instead of 
tonnage figures, more weight should be given to how socialist coun- 
tries use production to better advantage. 

Mr. Mandel makes a good point in saying that claims should not 
be made for socialism in fields where the same is being done under 
capitalism. We, for instance, have advised editors here in Czech- 
oslovakia whenever we had the opportunity, not to print things such 
as describing the planting of corn in hills as an achievement of so- 
cialist agriculture, or hailing a rise in milk production which would 
not have looked like much to our old cow Peggy back home, But in 
overstating his case, Mr. Mandel has injured it as much as, or I think 
a great deal more than, Tim Buck did his. Just as one example, Mr. 
Mandel gives figures on ownership of radios and television as a meas- 
ure of the audience. He seems to feel that Tim Buck was carried away 
by seeing culture with his own eyes in the Soviet Union. I suffer 
from the same disadvantage of first hand observation, and would never 
dream of judging the size of television audiences by the number of 
sets owned in this country. Our charwoman has no television set, but 
she and all her neighbors in the block who want to see television go 
to the neighborhood club and see ballet, opera, children’s plays, 
hockey games, and so on, free of charge. All through the socialist coun- 
tries “not owning” does not always mean “not having,” and that is 
something which does not enter into Mandel’s statistics. 

And another point: how can a competent writer compare the 
advances made in culture in the two countries without comparing the 
cultural position of North Siberian peoples with, say, that of Alaskan 
Indians? To me, a more important criterion of culture than the 
5 million circulation of Life magazine is the fact that peoples like 
the Nenets, Chukchis, and Nanais of the Far North, who were 100 


Mrs. Wheeler is an American now living and working in Prague. She and 
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percent illiterate before the October Revolution, now have their own 
alphabet in which to express their ancient legends and their new 
culture. This, of course, is hard to cover in a statistical survey, but 
it and similar accomplishments have to be mentioned to balance the 
picture. 


I am still puzzling over the paragraph in which Mr. Mandel 
disputes Buck’s statement that in the use of atomic energy for indus- 
trial purposes the Soviet Union is ahead of the United States. In 
support of his point of view, Mr. Mandel states that an American 
plant for the use of atomic energy will some time in the future be 
in operation and then will be several times larger than the Soviet 
one which is already in operation and has been for some months. The 
writer of the article doubts that Mr. Buck “has been given access to 
classified data.” Has Mr. Mandel? Is he so sure that the Soviet 
Union stopped production of atomic energy plants with their 5,000- 
kilowatt one? The Soviet Union’s offer of atomic installations to 
friendly countries came, of course, after Mr. Mandel wrote his ar- 
ticle, but it has greatly increased the Soviet Union’s effective use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. . . 

I am afraid I have not left myself much space for one of those 
eye-witness accounts which Mr. Mandel feels blinds social scientists 
to a picture of the whole. I do not feel that Mr. Mandel does justice 
to the feats of socialist medicine in his off-hand last paragraph on 
the lowering of the death rate. It is not merely, as Mr. Mandel says, 
“a great overall human achievement” but shows up the difference 
in aims and purpose of a socialist society and of a profit-making cap- 
italist society. I saw this in the hospital where I was lying with jaun- 
dice recently. There the care was very thorough and aimed at getting 
all of us well. There was absolutely no way that the wife of a theatre 
director next to me or I who also earn a comfortable living, could 
pay for fancier trays or any extras. The woman in the same ward 
whose profession was washing public toilets got exactly the same 
treatment we did... . 

Another instance which does not fit into the statistics of “com- 
mon sense” is that of the young Czech wife of a Negro friend of ours 
here. I got home from the hospital to learn that, to avoid possible 
complications, Marie had been advised to enter a maternity hospital 
for the last three weeks of her pregnancy, at the expense of the state. 
To me it is wonderful to know that not only will she be ac- 
cepted in the hospital with no discrimination because her husband 
is a Negro, but that even reactionary elements will realize that it is 
against the law for them to make offensive remarks. I consider this 
an advance in culture and I would like to see my native country ad- 
vance to the same point in culture. Mr. Mandel may object that 
this has nothing to do with the number of radios, television sets, auto- 
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mobiles, and sewing machines, but it has more to do with “the ex- 
tensive cultured enjoyment of life” than do these “objective facilities.” 

It is not true, as Mr. Mandel states, that “it is an exceptional 
person who is able to cope with the vocabulary of any masterpiece 
of literature or political science with only an elementary school edu- 
cation.” I believe subconscious snobbery led him astray on this. Back 
to my jaundice ward—the patient who was a public toilet attendant 
by profession read with enormous gusto a trilogy by Maria Pujmanova 
which is considered one of the classics of modern Czech literature and 
is written in a very rich and evocative style. Next to me a lathe oper- 
ator read poetry, works by Karel Capek, and other good literature. 
I am sure that both of them would have read comics, but they are 
not sold here. The aim in these countries is constantly to raise the level 
of education, but to read good literature on the way, not wait for a 
college education. . 


Mr. Mandel did have a point, but it is a pity he stretched it. It 
is quite wrong for an editor in this part of the world to say that only 
under socialism can agriculture be mechanized, unless he adds a qual- 
ifying phrase saying that only here mechanization benefits everyone 
and does not cause unemployment. But it is equally wrong to say that 
it will take Soviet agriculture 20 years to catch up to overall Ameri- 
can production figures. Furthermore, there are many things which 
could be listed here as technically backward as compared with the 
United States: egg-beaters, toilets, reference indexes in technical books, 
air-conditioning in theatres—I could go on and on if I thought it 
were relevant to the pros and cons of socialism, 

Finally, can one infer that Mr. Mandel believes his article to be 
more of a service to socialism than are Tim Buck’s writings? If so, 
I do not believe he is right in so thinking. I have addressed the letter 
to the editors rather than to Mr. Mandel because I feel they should 
have added a corrective comment to the article; I do not feel that 


the footnotes were adequate to counteract the general tone of the 
article. 


SOCIALISTS AND THE SOCIALIST 
COUNTRIES 


By A Correspondent 
The left movement of this country is squarely faced with the 


problem of convincing the public that the main threat to the peace 
of the world is our own government. The solution of this problem 
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involves the endorsement of co-existence, which in turn presupposes 
at least the minimum assumption that the Soviet Union is not a 
military threat to world peace, and that negotiation and arbitration 
are therefore possible instruments for easing and resolving interna- 
tional tensions. However, most of the American people at the present 
time hold to the opposite notion, that is, that the USSR is the main 
obstructor to the cause of peace in the world. For this reason, the 
Left has the task of conveying to the American public a proper per- 
spective on the socialist countries—a task which, in my opinion, has 
not yet been adequately tackled, although there are emerging some 
individuals and groups who are now doing some serious thinking on 
the problem, 

William Mandel’s article titled “Common Sense on the Soviet 

4 Union” represents a left reappraisal of this very issue. His detailed 
analysis of Tim Buck’s statements that exaggerate the achievements 
of the Russian society and wrongly compare these achievements with 
capitalist countries raises two fundamental questions. Why do Com- 
munists tend systematically to overrate the achievements and lightly 
dismiss the tensions of the USSR? What perspective ought American 
socialists have toward the Communist countries? 

The Communist Party in this country has earned a reputation 
with the general public, as well as among many shades of socialists, 
of unequivocally justifying everything that happens in the Soviet bloc. 
This position not only stems from an overzealous reaction designed 

vom to counterbalance the great quantity of anti-Russian propaganda 

" which flows daily through all our communication channels, but is 

c grounded in the belief that socialism can be effectively taught through 
the accomplishments of the socialist countries. These attitudes, in 
turn, stem from the excessive influences of the former Third Inter- 

+ national and the Communist Party’s belief that what is good for the 

ad Soviet Union is necessarily good for the world proletariat. 

The CP begins its rationale with the essentially correct assump- 
tion that one cannot very well struggle for socialism at home and 
deride its existence abroad. This is a general hypothesis within which 
there is room for much flexibility in regard to evaluating events tak- 
ing place in the socialist sectors of the world. The vulnerable point 
in the CP’s orientation does not lie in this general perspective, but 
in a second principle which has been unwittingly adopted, that is, 
that socialism must be taught as it is practiced. Herein exists the 
fundamental reason why it is necessary for the CP to fancify Soviet 
achievements and gloss over the tensions. 

If socialism is to be taught as it is practiced, it is not practical 
to discuss publicly the agonizing aspects of Soviet society’s growth. 
The repression of peasants under the compulsion to industrialize and 
collectivize farming, or the sacrifice of consumptive products for the 
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sake of heavy industry, are not pleasant facts for discussion, especially 
since this whole transformation was undertaken under the pressure of 
state administrators and a disciplined one-party arrangement, politi- 
cal forms which are not easy for the American people to appreciate. 
However, the socialist cause must in some way be glorified as an 
ideal. The Communists have selected the idealization of positive 
Soviet achievements at the expense of a more balanced presentation 
of reality; thus they are forced to ignore many of the “unexplainable” 
present events which originate essentially from group conflicts and 
struggles in the building of socialism. As a result, exaggeration and 
omission have become the pattern of presentation. 


Perhaps I am belaboring a point, but I think there is value in 
demonstrating the tragic consequences which stem from this practice 
of glorifying the accomplishments of the Soviet Union. The case of 
the alleged plot by the Soviet Jewish doctors is a poignant example. 
As soon as they were accused of supposedly plotting the murder of 
some high Soviet officials, the Daily Worker felt compelled to concoct 
a rationalization to justify the Soviet leaders’ charges. That was 
needed in order to explain to the doubting Jewish community that 
this was neither a case of anti-Semitism nor an injustice, since injus- 
tices of this nature are not possible in a socialist society. However, 
soon after the doctors were exonerated, the Daily Worker boasted 
that the Soviet Union is the land where justice always prevails. This 
light dismissal of the whole case left me, and probably others also, 
with a very sour hangover. Would it not have been more sensible 
to do what Joshua Kunitz attempted, that is, explain the situation 
of the Jews in the Soviet Union resulting from the war, develop a 
historical background, and finally, discuss some of the conflicting as- 
pects of international socialism and Zionism? To pass over an issue 
of this nature so loosely does not aid the cause of socialism, nor does 
it help people understand the USSR; it only degrades the left move- 
ment and puts it into a predicament that alienates the very people 
whom we are attempting to influence. It forces Communist Party 
members to defend an indefensible position. The accusation that the 
CP is nothing but a sounding board for the Soviet Union is too fre- 
quently the impression which the Party itself gives, and thus supplies 
ample opportunity for the apologists of the status quo to bait and 
ridicule it. 

Glorification of Soviet accomplishments at the expense of hon- 
estly dealing with the many conflicts and tensions which are the 
real generators of change in Russian society does not aid in the 
struggle against the anti-Soviet propagandists. Denial, glib dismissals 
of unpleasant events, or silence are not substantial answers to distor- 
tions about the USSR. This is well understood by the witch hunters 
who claim that the use of the Fifth Amendment is prima facie evi- 
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dence of guilt, because the questions which are asked are not ap- 
propriately answered by the accused. It is difficult for the public 
mind to understand the meaning of no adequate reply, in spite of 
the legal question involved. However, there is an excuse for a man 
who faces an inquisitor and is not free to exercise his full intelligence 
and knowledge to combat his enemies, while there is no excuse for 
one not to face squarely and honestly the issues in regard to the 
Soviet Union’s problems. The American people are literate and are 
not incapable of understanding ideas of relative progress and hard- 
ship connected with war and industrialization programs. 


The whole problem of a perspective toward the USSR would 
not have taken on such proportions if socialism had first emerged in 
an advanced industrialized country such as Britain or Germany. If 
that had happened, direct economic comparisons between advanced 
capitalist and socialist countries would have been relatively easy and 
meaningful. But, as things have actually worked out, most compari- 
sons between the United States and Russia are meaningless. That 
nylons are now coming into the Soviet market and that other pro- 
ducts are presently being manufactured are points of interest but do 
not empirically impress the American people. We have become too 
overwhelmed by our own techniques to appreciate the meaning and 
potentiality of collectivist accomplishments in this realm of endeavor. 
It follows, I believe, that the solution to our problem lies in the de- 
velopment of a new approach toward the Communist nations. 


Advocates of socialism, if they are to retain any of the concep- 
tions of its founders, ought to formulate a perspective based on the 
international aspects of the socialist movement, without weakening 
their domestic economic and political struggles. The crux of the mat- 
ter lies in the necessary balance between international solidarity and 
national practicalities. In the coming period these will not be incom- 
patible objectives, since the issues of co-existence, domestic reaction, 
and militarism are at the forefront. Criticism of the USSR should not 
be secretly hidden from the public. This is not the important task of 
socialists. It is much more necessary that socialists keep themselves 
from being used as anti-Russian and anti-Chinese instruments in the 
cold war to justify internal miscarriages of justice at home. In this 
connection, Monthly Review’s statement in “Where We Stand” rep- 
resents a step in the right direction: 


We find completely unrealistic the view of those who call 
themselves socialists, yet imagine that socialism can be built on 
an international scale by fighting it where it already exists... . 
On the other hand, we do not accept the view that the USSR 
is above criticism simply because it is socialist. . . . We shall fol- 
low the development of socialism all over the world, but we want 
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to emphasize that our major concern is less with socialism abroad 
than with socialism at home. 


In a recent public debate about Asia, Bert Cochran of the Ameri- 
can Socialist stated a position which further advanced a correct per- 
spective. After talking at some length about the unbelievable accom- 
plishments of New China, he honestly stated: 


I am not trying to suggest that a workers’ paradise is about 
to be created. China’s living standards were abysmally low, and 
industrial production accounted for no more than 10 percent 
of the national income. But the trend is impressive. It means that 
the thousand-year stagnation is over and that a period of stormy 
growth has been opened up. 


Cochran then commenced to talk about the single-party rule of 
China, and how the unions were tied to the state. Although these facts 
are so incomprehensible to Western modes of thought, no attempt was 
made to dismiss them. Instead Cochran retained the offensive and 
asked the all-important questions: What was the state of China’s wel- 
fare before the Revolution? Is it possible to talk about democratic 
rights and political freedom when most of the common people live 
in dire poverty? Who are these people who masquerade as the friends 
of colonial liberation, and at the same time, attack the Chinese Revo- 
lution because it did not achieve “pure” democracy? 


These are the questions that should be raised and answered in 
any intelligent discussion of the Communist countries. However, when 
questions of this nature are posed before an American audience, they 
can’t very well be used as a means of teaching socialism, since an- 
swers to such questions originate from conditions foreign to the Amer- 
ican experience. For this reason, the teaching of socialism from the 
point of view of another country’s experience has destroyed the im- 
pact that socialist ideas had prior to 1917 on the American people 
in the course of their everyday struggles. 

The natural question which flows from this conclusion is how 
do we teach socialism without getting bogged down in trying to justify 
everything that happens in the existing Communist nations? 

The answer is not simple, and for the most part must be worked 
out as a matter of practice by the collective effort of left-wing groups. 
But I think a few guiding principles will point in the proper direction. 
Let’s begin by stating what socialists ought to avoid. There are two 
main don’ts: 1) We want to avoid the shouting of only revolutionary 
phrases and programs that pass over concrete conditions and issues. 
Such an approach is sterile and inevitably leads to sectarianism. 2) 
We want to avoid the struggle for immediate goals only, as ends-in- 
themselves, since struggle without an ultimate objective is blind. This 
also leads to sterile ideology, since ideology which is preserved for the 
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“appropriate” time only, and therefore not combined with immediate 
struggles, is bound to fossilize. 

What we do want is to formulate a socialist position as it grows 
from immediate struggles for limited gains. In that manner, both ide- 
ology and practice develop, reflect, and correct each other. Stated in 
another manner, a more strenuous effort must be made to turn all 
immediate struggles into class, political, and historical lessons. To 
this end, socialism must always be presented in such a way as to ap- 
pear to the American people what in fact it will be, an empirical im- 
provement over their present life; it must be taught as the bridge 
which can close the gap between present concrete American realities 
and the potentials inherent in our industrial system. The impression 
that there must be a loss of freedom as the price for economic security 
under a socialist form of government is not only the result of ruling- 
class propaganda; it is also the outcome of not projecting socialist 
ideology correctly. 

With the socialist movement of our country functioning at its 
lowest possible ebb, isolated from the mainstream of American politics, 
we have reached a point where a basic re-evaluation of our whole 
history is essential. I hope this commentary will lead to further dis- 
cussion about the few problems it raises. 


REJOINDER 
By William Mandel 


Eighty years ago, writing in his famous Critique of the Gotha 
Program a description of the social order he expected to see estab- 
lished, Karl Marx had this to say: 


What we have to deal with here is a communist society, not 
as it has developed on its own foundations, but, on the contrary, 
as it emerges from capitalist society; which is thus, in every re- 
spect, economically, morally and intellectually, still stamped with 
the birthmarks of the old society from whose womb it emerges. - 
. . » But these defects are inevitable in the first phase of commu- 
nist society as it is when it has just emerged after prolonged 
birth pangs from capitalist society. 


In the next pages, Marx defines “prolonged” as being until pro- 
duction is abundant enough to make possible distribution “to each 
according to his needs”—a situation the USSR has not nearly reached, 
despite its unprecedented rate of long-term economic growth. Note 
that Marx considered these defects “inevitable,” and not, as “A Cor- 
respondent” believes, a result of the fact that socialism came first in 
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a backward country, rather than in some “nice” country like Germany. 

Because of his fastidious rejection of these defects (or, to be 
more precise, his unwillingness to deal with certain facts about the 
class nature of parties and state that explain the failure of any So- 
cialist Party to establish socialism in 40 years of winning national 
elections from Finland to Britain and Australia), “A Correspondent” 
throws out the baby with the bath water, in rejecting “the belief that 
socialism can be effectively taught through the accomplishments of 
the socialist countries.” 

Is successful operation of an economy without capitalists and 
“recessions” not convincing? Is total abolition of unemployment in- 
comprehensible to his Western mind? Or the smashing of race and 
national barriers that has won the admiration of all Asia? (I remem- 
ber a conservative Negro clergyman saying, as he read a Soviet letter 
of protest against the Martinsville Seven execution, front-paged in 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch: “Now they'll know down here that 
we have friends in the world.”) Or the elevation of women to a 
position of dignity they enjoy in no non-socialist country? Or giving 
the peasants economic security in the land (whether collective, as in 
the USSR, or private as yet, as is much the case in Eastern Europe) ? 
Or open horizons for youth; provision for all in sickness and age; 
and giving children the feeling that the whole country loves them, 
as all observers report? 

But Mrs, Wheeler, too, would do well to ponder that forecast 
by Marx, as would the editors of Political Affairs, and Tim Buck. 
She is shocked at the estimate that Soviet farm output will take 20 
years to equal ours “per head of population,” which is what I wrote. 
She ought to be tickled. Ostrovityanov says, officially, that produc- 
tivity per Soviet peasant has trebled in 37 years. But we don’t farm 
as we did in 1917, either. The present figures on Soviet and United 
States farm output and farm population show the American farmer 
to be four times as productive as the Russian, thanks to several times 
as much machinery, vastly more fertilizer, and accumulated know- 
how. So, when the Soviet Union does catch up, it will be a further 
demonstration of the fact that, as I wrote in “Common Sense,” “the 
point of superiority lies . . . in the social organization of Soviet 
society.” 

Mrs. Wheeler reminds us of the law against derogatory remarks 
based on nationality. But only two years ago one Melnikov, heading 
the Communist Party in the Ukraine, was removed for trying to 
Russify the West Ukraine (35 years after the institution of Soviet na- 
tionality policy!), and Ignatyev, a USSR-wide Party Secretary, was 
removed for “political blindness” to the anti-Semitism involved in 
the doctors’ frame-up. So, although chauvinism has been attacked 
root and branch, one must reckon with it, even in high places, as 
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long as differences in living standards and cultural heritages remain. 

Mrs. Wheeler, saying that television is available in public clubs 
for those who don’t own sets, makes of one swallow a spring, as 
does Tim Buck. The only Soviet cities with TV stations are Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkov, and Kalinin (Pravda, January 9). Thus, 
90 percent of the Soviet people live beyond their range: TV doesn’t 
exist for them. 

Nor can one predict that it will be available tomorrow, or five 
years hence. Movies have been around a great deal longer, but Mik- 
hail Romm, director of “Lenin in October,” writes in Literaturnaya 
Gazeta, March 17, that “in 1916 there were only slightly fewer movie 
seats in Moscow than today [population has tripled] . . . and all the 
Moscow clubs added together would not add a large number to the 
total... . An enormous number of Moscovites . . . have no oppor- 
tunity to go to the movies.” 

Should one leave this for the Harry Schwartzes to gloat over 
in the Times? Or should one explain that, as in industry, so in cul- 
ture the USSR puts first things first: it builds schools, toward uni- 
versal high-school education, now within 5 years of attainment; it 
produces school equipment (including movie projectors) for those 
millions staying on for further education each year; it prints litera- 
ture, for an increasingly book-hungry population. By comparison to 
these essentials, movies, radio, and TV are the “light industry” of 
culture, and will get secondary attention, as the Plan figures show, 
until the basic jobs are done. 

In the remainder of the space allotted me, I can do no more 
than repeat the theme sentence of my article: “The truth is good 
enough.” I should add: “the whole truth,” and I hope Soviet spokes- 
men themselves will keep that fact in mind, 


WESTERN SOCIALISM AND 
THE PROBLEMS OF THE USSR 


By Rudolf Schlesinger 


Whatever the specific shortcomings of Mr. Mandel’s arguments, 
Mrs. Wheeler has a sound case against measuring the achievements 
of a great revolution by mere comparison of economic performances. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Mandel has the merit of having touched on an 
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issue which is all-important for the future of the socialist movement 
in the capitalist countries. 

Is there a potential contradiction between our obligation to un- 
derstand and explain the USSR as completely and truthfully as we 
can, and our obligation to oppose the warmongers? Can the case for 
socialism in the West be strengthened, or must it be weakened, by 
teaching socialism as it is actually practiced? Can it be considered 
as merely accidental that as yet socialism has been put into operation 
and has proved successful only in countries that needed a belated 
and enforced industrial revolution in order to preserve their national 
independence? To what extent are the Russian and Chinese Revolu- 
tions relevant for Western socialist concepts? 

It is, of course, not the task of a discussion article to try to give 
answers to all these questions. But it is important to realize that the 
substance of the answers is given once we consider ourselves to be 
scientific socialists as distinct from utopians (regardless of the source 
of the utopia) ; once we assert that socialism is relevant for countries 
living in very different conditions and hence must be capable of dif- 
ferent responses to different problems; once we accept the thesis that 
untruth is bound to be refuted by the course of events, and reject the 
teaching of Goebbels and other politicians who hold that the truth 
must be “simplified” before it can be understood by the masses. Put 
in these terms, the principles appear to be simple and quite straight- 
forward. And yet I am conscious of the fact that theoretical acceptance 
of Marxism does not necessarily imply the dropping of a sectarian 
and utopian outlook, especially in a persecuted sect and in conditions 
where the mere admission of certain facts may seem to be a conces- 
sion to the worst enemies of peace and progress. Let us therefore 
examine, quite apart from general theoretical convictions, which way 
of approaching the conditions and difficulties of the USSR is most 
conducive to the defense of peace, the winning of popular sympathy 
for the socialist cause, and the successful solution of the problems 
which will face socialism once it is victorious in the United States 
and other Western countries. 

It is obvious that an important weapon in political warfare 
against the Communist countries is the misinterpretation of their con- 
ditions, To a certain extent—in particular, insofar as the impression 
of a “house of cards” likely to collapse at the first serious crisis is 
being created—this is one way of preparing for a hot war. Partly, it 
results from the bias with which people who uncritically accept the 
standards of a certain social class are bound to approach societies 
which have emancipated themselves from those standards. But what- 
ever the explanation, evidence does exist on which the process of mis- 
representation operates. Much of this evidence is colored by its origin. 
“Displaced persons,” for example, not only have their prejudices but 
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also have to take account of the conditions under which they can 
expect a favorable hearing and assure themselves a comfortable liveli- 
hood. A “black-in-black” picture of the Soviet Union emanating from 
such sources is hardly dangerous, except in the eyes of people to whom 
socialism has been identified with a “white-in-white” picture of the 
USSR. Every reasonable person knows that all societies have their 
bright and dark sides and that the way we evaluate them must depend 
on the respective proportions and the general trend of developments. 
Every reasonable person, too, suspects witnesses whose blinkers pre- 
vent them from seeing important parts of reality. 


Of far greater interest and importance is the evidence of short- 
comings and difficulties which come from Soviet publications them- 
selves. In Britain, even among people very far removed from social- 
ism, sober voices are heard. For example, the London Times of May 
19, 1955, had the following to say in connection with the recent Con- 
ference of Industrial Managers held in Moscow: 


The criticisms are so many and so strong that perhaps a 
word of warning is necessary. When the Russians begin criticiz- 
ing, they spare hardly anything or anyone, especially when it is 
part of a conscious campaign for reform and improvement. 

To listen, one would think that everything was wrong. No 
words are too severe when exposing failings or inefficiencies. 
... [But] Russian factories of all kinds are standing and growing 
and producing, in spite of all that is now being said at the 
Kremlin conference. 


I know that conservative American journalists cannot write in 
such terms even if they know that they are true. But is there any 
need for American socialists to argue below the level of British con- 
servatives? Is there any need to hide the disagreeable facts about the 
USSR for fear that general agreement on the existence of these facts 
will cause them to be believed by a general public which still refuses 
to recognize the positive achievements because they are stated only 
by the Left? But how can the Left hope to be believed if, for fear of 
appearing reluctant in its support of the Soviet Union, it mechanically 
repeats contradictory statements emanating from the USSR itself, as 
in the case of the Jewish doctors mentioned by “A Correspondent”? 

More recently, Khrushchev has described the denunciation of 
Titoism after 1948 as the work of Beria and other criminal enemies 
of the people, For my part, I do not doubt that Beria deserved what 
he got; and I can even understand the reasons why Khrushchev, 
when he wants to disown much of what was done in the purges of 
the past, seizes an opportunity such as the visit to Belgrade to make 
statements which every Soviet citizen will understand. But will Com- 
munists in Western countries, living in a quite different setting, now 
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—as, for example, American justice allowed, and still allows, itself 
to be misled by the Matusows—and that their judgment of a political 
phenomenon like Titoism depends on the accuracy and faithfulness 
of the Soviet intelligence service? 


“A Correspondent” asserts that “the teaching of socialism from 
the point of view of another country’s experience has destroyed the 
impact that socialist ideas had prior to 1917 on the American people 
in the course of their everyday struggles.” To put it bluntly, he de- 
plores the loss of sympathy suffered by a utopia called socialism, 
derived from an idealization of trade union struggles, when it was 
confronted with the realities of an actual socialist revolution (not all 
American socialists, by the way, and not even the American Commu- 
nists at every stage of their development, have upheld all Russian ex- 
periences as a model for every country). This argument, followed to 
its logical conclusions, leads to the transformation of socialism into a 
variety of radical liberalism for which the American people will rightly 
have no understanding, since, in the interval between the first and 
second world wars, radical liberalism found a consistent and applic- 
able form in the New Deal, which can be resumed once the present 
wave of reaction is defeated. The truth is that the struggle for social- 
ism is weakened if we are afraid clearly and bluntly to draw those 
lessons of Soviet experience which are internationally valid—for ex- 
ample, in respect to the need for new relationships between manage- 
ment and labor and for a reorientation of socialism to face the agrar- 
ian problem. The Soviet experience has enriched world socialism in its 
conception of the functions of the legal order (as distinct from the 
political police, which the Russians themselves are now overcoming), 
education, the health services, and even—horrible to say to all wor- 
shippers of modernist tendencies—the arts and literature in a society 
devoted to the general weal rather than to capitalist profits. 


Anyone who refuses to face these issues and dissociates himself 
from practical socialism because it is less suitable as a subject of parlor 
talk and most unpopular with the powers that be, abandons the so- 
cialist position not only as regards the future structure of American 
society but also as regards the most immediate task of telling the 
people why certain sections of the ruling class wish to conquer a third 
of mankind. At the same time, however, clear recognition of the basic 
achievements ofthe Russian Revolution in no way obviates the need 
to investigate thoroughly which of the aspects of that revolution were 
conditioned by its particular setting and natural tasks, and which 
were avoidable or erroneous even within that setting. The Soviet Com- 
munists do quite a lot of public re-thinking on these problems: some 
statements about the mistakes made in the agricultural field, about 
the measures needed to emancipate the law from the influence of 
the police, and even officially approved literary productions such as 
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Korneichuk’s The Wings (not to mention the more critical voices 
heard before and during the recent Writers’ Congress) go much 
farther in re-evaluating past stages of Soviet development than any- 
thing that has been said by Western Communists who are now prov- 
ing to be the prisoners of their own past uncritical approval. Is it not 
obvious that by its own self-criticism, Soviet socialism is now render- 
ing the future socialist reconstruction of other countries a service not 
much inferior to that implied in its positive achievements? 


SOCIALISM AS A WORLD FORCE 
By Bruno Lasker 


Harvey O’Connor is to be commended for his fair summary of 
G. D. H. Cole’s recent proposal of a World Order of Socialism (MR, 
April 1955). Exactly what form the realization of that proposal will 
take in the first instance does not strike me as important as long as 
its spirit and purpose are allowed to find full expression. A committee 
has already been set up in England to take the first step, to ascertain 
what encouragement is to be found in that country and abroad for 
a new departure in international socialist cooperation. 

If I may be allowed to supplement what has already been said 
about the case for a new international advance toward socialism, I 
would mention first the singular opportunity afforded by the present 
world situation to gain a sympathetic hearing for socialism as a hu- 
manitarian creed. It is, of course, more than that; but, as Cole has 
shown, the movement has become so overlaid with considerations of 
national, class, and party interests that its basic character no longer 
stands out clearly. Today, a socialist creed unencumbered by sectional 
or incidental appeals answers the yearning for a new nucleus of 
thought and feeling with which to meet the complexity of problems 
faced by men as social beings. In some countries, such as India, social- 
ism already has shown its power to overcome the handicaps to a sound 
and sincere grappling with these problems which pseudo-communism 
has imposed upon the world-wide struggle against privilege and op- 
pression. In other countries, such as our own, the socialist movement 
as such appears for the time being to be submerged by a wave of 
anti-intellectual prejudice. 


The common danger—by which I mean not only the threat of 
Bruno Lasker is an editor and author whose latest work is Standards and 
Planes of Living in Southern and Eastern Asia (1954). In 1951-1952, he was 
a member of the UN Ad Hoc Committee on Slavery. 
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another world war and wholesale destruction but also a ruthless sup- 
pression of freedom of thought—calls for something more than merely 
a relinquishment of a small degree of national autonomy, such as 
Bertrand Russell so persuasively advocates. As many of the interna- 
tional projects now under way reveal, social and political objectives no 
longer can be neatly separated. For instance, if colonialism were to 
come to an end, imperialism might still survive as an instrument of 
usurpation. National self-determination is all but meaningless in terms 
of human welfare if class dominance continues. Humane responsibility 
does not end at the borders of either states or self-sufficient commu- 
nities. Only a universal sense of human fellowship—this may sound 
trite but needs to be put into words once in a while—can provide 
the mental atmosphere in which the individual member of even the 
richest or technically most advanced nationality can feel safe. 


In short, the moral element in world socialism, so long over- 
shadowed by the dictates of working-class emancipation, must now 
be envisaged again, as it was in the early days of the movement, as its 
central motivation. 


In the dangers to peace and freedom which we confront, there 
no longer are “foreign affairs” that can be handled only by skilled 
diplomats. And the class struggle, in the classical meaning of that 
term, has become the struggle of a portion of many classes, including 
those identified in the past with a privileged position for all its mem- 
bers. Correspondingly, responsibility for social advance now rests on 
all thoughtful members of society. All are menaced, for one thing, by 
the uncontrolled forces of a mechanism that has gone wild, and by 
the unrealistic economic “realism” which mistakes a short-range busi- 
ness advantage for genuine economic strength. 


Now, less than ever, can we trust the leadership of men with sec- 
tional loyalties. Only the wisest among us and those most deeply com- 
mitted to the common cause can be relied upon to set us on the way 
toward genuine security and a higher plane of living. 


It may be objected that socialism was an esoteric faith and not 
a guiding principle for practical action, as long as its leadership came 
in the main from idealistic middle-class circles; that only the adhesion 
of large bodies of organized workers gave it the sort of power that 
effects important changes in the economic and social systems. But 
Cole is a good historian; and I think he is right when he suggests that 
it was precisely the dominance of trade-union leaders which deflected 
the socialist movement from its aim, No one will deny the debt this 
movement owes to such self-educated men as Keir Hardie and Eugene 
Debs; but such men have been rare in the English-speaking countries 
and even rarer on the European continent. 


In the United States, the outstanding feature of socialist leader- 
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ship was, of course, its mainly alien origin. Purely American move- 
ments of social revolt more often were syndicalist and anarchist in 
spirit. The idealism of the socialist leaders often was blended with a 
sophistication which the rank and file of wage-earners could not share, 
so that the movement proceeded on two levels—one largely Marxian 
and exposed to pseudo-communist infiltration, the other tending more 
and more to become absorbed by the class-bound aims and pragmatic 
attitude of the general trade-union movement. 

Nationalism, however, has made even greater inroads into the 
socialist movement in our time. As Cole points out, no federation of 
national socialist parties can recreate the mood and methods of world 
socialism. Party members no doubt will play important parts in the 
movement’s renascence, but the proposed World Order of Socialism 
is likely to prove more attractive to socialists without strong bonds to 
an existing national organization. They will probably be inclined to 
view all the founders of the socialist movement, including Karl Marx, 
as historical figures from whose acts and writings much can be learned 
that is pertinent to contemporary tasks. But they will be in less danger 
than were their predecessors of getting lost in the mazes of dialectics 
that have little bearing on present-day situations and problems. They 
will be more at home—to judge from the writings of non-Communist 
socialist thinkers in the last two decades or so—in those disciplines of 
social science that require sharp observation, a mastery of statistical 
techniques, and a clear interpretation unencumbered by dogma. 

The scientific implementation of socialism has greatly changed 
even since the more famous of the Fabian tracts were written. Psy- 
chology and anthropology have taken their place at the side of history 
and economics to provide clues to the nature of human societies and 
their processes. The socialism of half a century ago was not aware of 
many of the facts of life which now must be taken seriously in a 
realistic appraisal of social forces and a correct estimation of the 
likely consequences of specific social actions. These disciplines, too, 
have their special jargons and symbol systems which not everyone 
can be expected to master. But they require no immersion in un- 
familiar abstractions and can serve, through semantically simplified 
restatements, the construction of a larger basis of common understand- 
ing than is now evident at international conferences. No more than 
other international agencies intent on securing collaboration in a spe- 
cific cause, need an international socialist body become embattled in 
a needlessly recondite or esoteric vocabulary that is bound to make 
for mutual misunderstanding and set limits to its potential influence. 

Cole’s demand for less rigidity in the re-formation of the inter- 
national socialist movement is in harmony with a rather widespread 
desire for greater simplicity and a greater stress on essentials, hence 
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greater modesty of claims. The persuasiveness of socialist principles 
does not rest on the assumption that their adoption will cure every 
human ill. It will gain from arguments and interpretive statements 
advanced in tentative terms, whenever an incomplete ascertainment 
of the facts or analysis calls for caution. The soundness of socialism as 
a principle of social organization—often involving also a personal 
re-adjustment—derives not from the infallibility of authoritative pro- 
nouncements but from sincerity of motivation, from truthfulness in 
the statement and interpretation of social facts, and from willingness 
to collaborate with others not only in social action but also in thought. 


WORLD EVENTS 
By Scott Nearing 


| 


Asia as a "Region" 


Asia is a continent—a geographical area, like Europe or North 
America. Like Europe and North America, Asia is occupied by 
peoples and nations living at various culture levels. Some Asian na- 
tions are small, others large. Some parts are backward economically. 
Others, like Japan, India, Manchuria, and Soviet Central Asia, have 
been industrialized or are in process of industrialization. Populous 
Asia, with its vast natural resources, passing through its present speedy 
economic and social transformation, is an ideal market for United 
States goods and investment-seeking capital. Asia, in other words, of- 
fers extensive outlets for the profits which are increasingly and inces- 
santly bedeviling the United States Oligarchy. 

United States business interests are looking hungrily, hopefully, 
perhaps even greedily, toward Asia. It would be immensely profitable 
for them if they could establish a super-enterprise called “Asia Incor- 
porated,” which would hold title to strategic Asian resources, utilize 
the immense labor reserves of the area, and avail itself of the extensive 
Asian market. United States investors could hold 51 percent of the 
voting stock in Asia Inc., fix policies, provide top management per- 
sonnel, and spend the next half century developing the enterprise. 
United States government agencies, such as the Departments of Com- 
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merce, Labor, and Defense, would lend a hand as they always do 
wherever United States interests are located. 

Such a program may sound far-fetched, but a reference to the 
economic history of Japan after 1895 will show that the Japanese 
occupation of Manchuria was carried out along exactly such lines. 
It was limited, of course, by the very limited surpluses available in 
the Japanese economy of that period. But the South Manchurian 
Railway project, in which business and government cooperated, was 


a first step in the program to bring all Asia under Japanese domina- 
tion. 


Asia Inc. is far more than a matter of Japanese history. United 
States business is selling goods and investing capital in Asia right 
now, and the Washington government is busy with plans to unify the 
area in a manner that will enlarge United States profit-making op- 
portunities there. 


First steps in this direction were the ANZUS and SEATO pacts, 
the treaty linking Turkey and Pakistan, and the building of United 
States military bases in the Philippines, Japan, the former Japanese 
mandated islands in the Pacific, South Korea, and Formosa. Such 
political developments have been justified by the need to prevent the 
extension of Communism in Asia. Whatever the rationalization, the 
result has been an expansion of United States economic interests and 
military forces in the strategic Asian areas. 


Until 1950, official Washington held the view that Europe must 
come first and Asia second in determining priorities for United States 
economic, political, and military attention. During the past five years, 
Asia has become Washington’s favorite ward. Secretary Dulles and 
President Eisenhower have prepared a budget under which United 
States foreign aid during the next fiscal year will go chiefly to Asia. 
In preparation for this budget, Harold Stassen, head of the United 
States Foreign Operations Administration, toured Asia and, with the 
assistance of the Indian government, made arrangements to have the 
“free nations” of Eastern Asia get together on a cooperative program 
for the most efficient use of United States aid. Stassen promised that 
the. United States would continue the present arrangement under 
which aid goes directly from Washington to Asian recipients, but h« 
suggested that President Eisenhower was prepared to recommend that 
Congress appropriate money for a special Asian Regional Fund which 
could be administered by an appropriate authority set up by the re- 
ceiving nations. 

India took Mr. Stassen at his word and called a conference which 
met in mid-May at Simla, India. Thirteen countries were represented 
at the conference, chiefly by civil servants and technical experts. 
Apart from Ceylon and Burma, which rejected the invitation, and 
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the Philippines, which sent out an observer, the thirteen participants 
included most of the non-Communist nations of Southern and Eastern 
Asia. The conference discussed various aspects of regionalism but ad- 
journed without taking any practical steps to meet Washington’s in- 
vitation to establish an Asian Cooperation Administration. The New 
York Times of May 16, 1955, editorialized on the incident: “Plan- 
ning for United States aid to Asia on a regional basis has received 
something of a set-back at the just-concluded Simla Conference.” 

This rejection of Washington’s leadership of “free” Asia does 
not stand alone. The ANZUS pact for the peace and security of Asia 
includes no Asian nation. Only Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United States are members. Mr. Dulles’ Japanese Treaty was not ac- 
cepted by a single important nation of Asia. SEATO was similarly 
boycotted by the big Asian powers. Bandung, by comparison, won a 
large measure of Asian-African support. 

There is an old saying that one should not look a gift horse in 
the mouth. But the representatives of “free” Asia, after giving the 
Washington gift horse a careful anatomical going over, sent the ani- 
mal back to its home stable. Why? There are three chief reasons: 

(1) Asians do not want to become so dependent upon Western 
aid that they lose their hard-won political independence. 

(2) Asians object to Western military installations on the Asian 
continent or on adjacent islands. This is part of the Asia for Asians 
(Monroe) Doctrine. 

(3) Asians are keenly conscious of the course which events fol- 
lowed when Europe became a “region” in the years after 1945. 

Anyone who desires to know this Asian point of view and to un- 
derstand its implications cannot do better than to read the article 
in the June 1955 number of Monthly Review on “Japan and China,” 
in which Mary C, Wright tries to describe and explain how and whv 
the Japanese feel as they do about the Chinese Peoples Republic. To 
a person unacquainted with current Japanese literature and politics, 
the article will be a revelation. Nothing published in the average 
United States newspaper or magazine gives a hint of the present-day 
Japanese attitude toward the China that they were attempting to con- 
quer as lately as the mid-forties. 


Equally enlightening is a supplement to Anna Louise Strong’s 
Today for May 1955, under the title “China and U.S.” For years, 
Miss Strong has had extended first-hand experience with the Chinese 
Revolution. Today can be obtained from Box 87, Altadena, California. 


Europe as a “Region” 


Americans who watch the course of world events are as fully 
aware as are Europeans and Asians of happenings that followed the 
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proposal, made seven years ago, to regionalize Europe: 

(1) The Marshall Plan for European economic rehabilitation and 
restoration was set up in cooperation with the chief nations of West- 
ern Europe. There were to be no political strings attached to the aid. 

(2) The Battle Act was passed, laying down the proposition that 
any nation in receipt of United States aid which traded with “the 
enemy,” in violation of provisions laid down by Washington, should 
have its next month’s relief check held up. 

(3) Economic aid, beginning with the second year of the Mar- 
shall Plan, was progressively transformed into military aid because of 
the alleged danger of a Soviet invasion. Rearmament was insisted 
upon as a precondition of continued United States aid. 

(4) NATO was established at Washington’s behest as a defensive 
military alliance. 


(5) In 1955, the European Defense Union was organized, after 
extreme political arm-twisting. Provision was made for German re- 
militarization. 

(6) Washington took command of the “European” army, estab- 
‘ lished and occupied air and naval bases which dominate land, water, 
and air approaches to Europe. 

In brief, the United States took 51 percent of the European voting 
stock ($30 billion aid to Europe in the 1945-54 decade bought it) 
and a generous slice of the bonds (private United States investment in 
Europe Inc.). 

Who are the members of the European Defense Union of 1955? 
They include all but one (Japan) of the chief world empires as of 
1910, plus Franco’s Spain. EDU is controlled by the plunder-ring 
which “discovered,” “explored,” conquered, occupied, robbed, and 
exploited Asia-Africa between 1450 and 1950. 

Twenty-nine victims of the international plunder-bund sent 
representatives to the Bandung Conference (1955) and went on record, 
unanimously, against imperialism-colonialism, against war, for peace 
and self-determination of peoples. In a word, Bandung rejected the 
principles and practices which led into the present-day world crisis. 
Asia declines to be regionalized along Western lines. 


The Planet—Region by Region 


Washington plans to regionalize the planet, taking control of 
each region as it is established. The plan follows the old adage: 
“Divide and Conquer.” President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
staged a dialogue on May 17, 1955, in which they discussed this 
phase of United States foreign policy. 
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The Secretary of State was reporting to the nation on his recent 
conferences in Europe. “We dealt most with European problems,” 
Mr. Dulles said. Nevertheless, he continued: 


I never forgot the fact we’ve got Asian problems as well 
as European problems. ... . I took advantage of this NATO 
Council to talk a bit to them about our Asian problems because 
of a considerable failure to understand the motivation of our 
Asian policies. And I said to these ministers there, I said to them, 
you should understand what we’re doing in Asia because we’re 
doing precisely the same thing in Asia we’re doing here. 

What are we doing? We’re defending freedom where there 
are free men who want to defend their own freedom, . . . And I 
said you seem to like those policies where you find them in Europe, 
then you ought also to recognize that those are the same policies 
that motivate us in Asia because I said we don’t have a double 
personality—we’re just one nation and the reason we’re acting 
this way in Europe is because we believe in these things and if 
we believe in them we’re going to act the same way in Asia. 

President Eisenhower: That was a wonderful way to tell 
thern. Mr. Dulles: I think they began to understand for the 
first time what was back of our Asian policies. 


Three times in the course of the dialogue, Mr. Dulles said it: 
We are doing in Asia what we have already done in Europe. He might 
have added that the control which the United States has clamped on 
the Western European Region follows a precedent that has been 
established for years in the Organization of American States. This 
pattern of vassalage was exemplified in the means by which a Guate- 
malan government, deemed “unfriendly” to Washington, was publicly 
warned at the Caracas Conference last year. Then, failing to modify 
its policies, the Guatemalan government was overthrown according 
to a timetable which, the United States Minister to Guatemala boasted, 
missed its schedule by less than an hour. The new Guatemalan gov- 
ernment, established as a result of an armed coup, was joyously 
hailed and promptly recognized by Washington. With the new gov- 
ernment came the end of “land reform” and a policy of “most favored 
corporation” treatment for the United Fruit Company. 


One of Mr. Dulles’ buddies, Winston Churchill, in 1953, dis- 
posed of a duly elected but unfriendly government in British Guiana 
by a similiar and familiar technique of gunboat diplomacy. 


The regional Organization of American States, dominated by 
Washington, has set the pattern for a regional Western European 
Union, dominated by Washington. If all goes as Washington hopes 
and plans, there will be a Far Asian Defense Union, dominated by 
Washington, and a Near Asian Defense Union similarly monitored 
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and policed. Finally, with an African Defense Union of like make-up, 
the entire planet will be divided into five “free” regions, each one 
organized, economically subordinated, and sufficiently occupied by 
United States armed forces to protect and advance United States 
regional interests. Each of the five regions will have its Washington- 
appointed Regent. In case of local unpleasantnesses, it is hoped that 
Europeans will police and fight Europeans, Asians will behave simi- 
larly in their relations with Asians, and so on across the planet. 

This planetary network of regional organizations, each under the 
economic supervision and political tutelage of the United States, 
would clear all major world decisions through Washington. The con- 
ception is similar to that of the Petroleum Institute as a clearing house 
for United States oil companies, or the Steel Institute performing the 
same clearing house function for the steel business. Also, it resembles 
the international business cartels which Mr. Dulles and his co-laborers 
for United States big business have helped to organize during the 
past forty years. 


Economically and politically, this is the dream of the American 
Century, with the United States holding a majority of the voting 
stock, controlling the bonds, and stockpiling military potential—the 
bombs. As Mr. Dulles reports, the European policy-makers have 
not yet made up their minds as to how they feel about playing the 
roles of minor executives in his Planetary Holding Company. Asians 
at Simla, representing Cambodia, India, Indonesia, Japan, Laos, 
Nepal, Pakistan, Thailand, Vietnam, Malaya, North Borneo, Sarawak, 
and Singapore were strongly opposed to the idea of Asian regionalism. 
Bandung conferees, speaking unanimously for twenty-nine Asian- 
African nations, turned their backs on all forms of dependence and 
subjugation, and asserted the principle of national and regional self- 
determination. 

World economic and political forces are aligning the nations and 
peoples in four groups. Group 1: The United States, with the un- 
certain support of the Organization of American States, and the heel- 
dragging support of certain Europeans and Asians. Group 2: The 
countries building socialism, headed and to a degree led by the 
Soviet Union and the Peoples Republic of China. Group 3: Bandung 
nations, most of whom were colonies of the Western empires a decade 
ago. Group 4: Neutral nations which do not play the game of inter- 
national politics and whose major objective is the establishment of a 
world at peace, under the administrative guarantees of some world 
authority, of which the United Nations is the existing symbol. Given 
this line-up of world forces, Washington’s bonds and bombs must 
look forward to more cold-shouldering. 
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(continued from inside front cover) 


believe me, in my estimation MR stands out among them like a rare gem. 
Your June issue is truly great.” From a retired auto worker: “I want to com- 
pliment you on and express my high appreciation for this issue. It is par 
excellence.” 

Along with these and other letters have come orders for extra copies. 
Fortunately, we had anticipated this response, especially because of the re- 
print of the Einstein article, and we still have copies on hand to meet further 
requirements. May we suggest that you introduce MR to your friends by 
sending them the June issue? Rates: three copies for $1, seven for $2, twelve 
for $3. Just send your check along with the names and addresses, and we 
will mail the copies out promptly. 

Our back cover this month carries an ad for Corliss Lamont’s latest 
Basic Pamphlet, ““The Assault on Academic Freedom,” and we would like to 
add a personal word of recommendation. Like the other Lamont Basic 
Pamphlets, this one packs an amazing amount of usable information into a 
short space—first-rate ammunition in the fight for civil liberties. Please order 
as many copies as you can distribute (send the order to the address on the 
back cover, not to us). 


The Supreme Court of New Hampshire has set September 6th as the 
date for hearing the appeal in the Sweezy case. Now that the case is moving 
into an active phase again, let us remind you that court cases cost a lot of 
money. Anything you can spare for MR’s Anti-Inquisition Fund will be 
greatly appreciated. Meanwhile, we were gratified and somewhat surprised 
to receive a statement of protest concerning the case signed by 52 students 
of Kokugaku-in University, one of the most conservative universities in Japan. 
When will American students once again become active in defending academic 
freedom? Hasn’t the time come for them to begin, and wouldn’t this case, 
involving the immunity of the classroom from witch-hunting activities, be an 
appropriate one to start with? How many American universities can muster 
as many protest signatures as Kokugaku-in University, 7,000 miles away? 

We recently received a note from a friend who had been to see the 
“Family of Man” photographic show at the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. “It’s a beauty,” our friend wrote. “Solid propaganda—solid truth— 
same thing.” That struck us as the most concise and accurate summary of 
MR’s philosophy that we can think of. The whole “Family of Man” exhibi- 
tion, by the way, is now available in book form and is being widely sold on 
newsstands and in bookstores. At $1 a copy, it is an extremely good buy. 

As we go to press, the status of the Braden and Belfrage cases is as 
follows: The trial of the remaining defendants in the Braden case has been 
postponed until November, or until such time as Carl Braden’s appeal is de- 
cided or the Steve Nelson case is disposed of by the federal Supreme Court. 
Meanwhile, Carl Braden remains in jail, still unable to raise the whole $40,000 
bail demanded by the state (highest bail ever set in Kentucky for any of- 
fense). Anyone in a position to lend cash or negotiable bonds should get in 
touch with Anne Braden, P. O. Box 1302, Louisville, Kentucky. Cedric Bel- 
frage is still in jail under order of deportation. A letter written by Guardian 
editor James Aronson which was published in the New York Times, and a 
Times editorial on the same subject, resulted in some improvement in Bel- 
frage’s situation. Petitions for immediate bail and for a reversal of the de- 
portation order are now pending in the Court of Appeals. 


A searching inquiry into a disturbing question— 
whether our free educational system can survive 
the effects of loyalty probes, informers, and the 
blighting climate of fear. 
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